was precisoly \^at>it'was. My 

product of depression as if I had been forcedrout i 

streets to beg for food, 4 . 1 . i. 

The time came, then, when I was prepared to say that 
ism must be destroyed and that its destruction could bal^ug^ 
about only by a mass movement for the expropri^ion of the^^r 
propriators. But I was a long way from understanding what imese 
propositions meant I believed a time was coming when the sheep, 
would be separated from the goats, and I thought I knew on which 
side I should align myself, I did 

already clear, the lines already established, the battle airway 

uci«uidtii. \jn wic wiic uoiiu, W 1 C 4 W ...--— begun. Especially I failed to see that the acceptance of 

lind admiration of big business, belief in the Eepublican party, propositions must inevitably affect my whole attitude towards life, 

lid tlie more chauvinistic forms of patriotism. On the other, it j^oppopod that at this time—^less than two years ago—was . 

. . . .. . . .. .. -j .u- 1 rin- to write a book on American literature since the Civil 

War. I had already seen that the chief problems writers faced 
in the period I was considering were those raised by industrial-, 
ism, and I was trying to discover what attitudes had 
towards those problems and what these various attitudes had 
achieved in literature. I was, as everything I have said indicates, 
too confused about the issues of my own time, to see clearly the 
issues of the past But as soon as I began to reconsider those 
._^._.»^._,^i^eesrmTterm'sT6ff.th!^de£is1oidU|A 

‘■the^desired.change sjn.tho .|S»<^iel-oi'der^could^be|^brouphf.nhoiifc^^^ 


_ ^of minor importance, in my opinion, am^rmldn’t bo 

Jevaied. The American class struggle, it seems fairly clear, 
_^till Ito produce (and \vill inevitably produce) its intellectual 
^rs. jThe present little fuss is just an outpost skirmisli. But 
It’s reason for not putting up as good a fight as you can. 

IraiviUe Hicks: 

I It is hard for me to know whether I ought to be fateful for or 
> regret the fact that I fell under the influence of Wilsonian 
beralism. On tlie one hand, training in that school kept me from 
cation of big business, belief in the Republican party, 
iia tiie more chauvinistic forms of patriotism. On the other, it 
[ave me a lot of comforting theories that obscured the real issues 
it stake in the years during and after the war. Needless to say, 
hereAvas nothing at Harvard, in the years from 1919 to 1925, 
nat eould turn my liberalism into radicalism. The surprising 
= 4 *is, indeed, that my liberal attitudes survived at all. I even 
he, in the face of the unquestioning patriotism of one part of 
jssociates and the cynical indifference of another part, a 
lughgoing pacifist. 


of-liberal-reformsCoolidge-prosperity-made=.it^easy*for^Ai^j^^^^ 
iorget that reforms -Avere- necessary. The^ one eventithat ancgr edja^V;^^ 
fideeply in-those year 

|nib completely crushed my laim m.iiDeraiism,^Aui£:.x:^»aw_^viv^^^^ 
a^hand-i.the - detestable^treachery^ofc sudiJil^eral^^ 

helped to bring about the murder, and on &e other the abso- 
helplessness of the liberals who had tried to stop it. 

[I could no longer accept the pleasant theories of liberalism, but 
Ifliing had taken their place. How easy it was to drift in 1927, 

18, and 1929! Though the social order still seemed viciously 
[fiicient and indecently corrupt, there was, I consoled myself, 
fhiii£L-that -1 could do about. I was yeryv mu^^ncc n pied.j^^ ^ 

■.‘Oonal problems and the tosks of literary criticism, and now k novLin -wha 
lhaged to forget- about-the • worlddmwhich'-I-lived.^TdVmy-shame,^^^^l^^jgl^j^^ 
|^3onfess it, I was as much a victim of the myth’of prosperity as ^ ^ 

1 1 had been making fabulous profits in Wall Street instead of 
le meager salary of a college instructor, 

IThen came the crash! I did not lose any money; I had none 
J lose. But the depression wiped out the illusion of security, as 

Jsaw";friendSrand”evenyrel ^tiye s^lpsing^thmr^jobs,-= ajid^:g?it n ess^ ^ 

tii5?~I'weht^'oh^e^^s ^eeyfe ^pectaSiS^^tfi'^^ 

,I^o~lonjger tried^fe~con^eal^rom*^in^^rf"^tfl ^faH^f Ka ^th^ sy^^ 
was rottem"but~stiir"I~l;dui y^e ?^otirii^^f t b^do^Hiberal 
^crSstedlT'evenJtfio^ff^il^al^^e^^^had^beeii^des' 

JEayadi*' and whenever ‘coihihunism^’''^^^ 

Ipy good liberal with talk of pacifism, freedom of speech, and 
Itellectual integrity. 

■It took a long time, as a matter of fact, to get the virus of 
neralism out of my system. As some of my friends turned to 
Immunism, long conversations, in which I tried to attack their 
pinions, showed me the weakness of my position, but I clutched at 
Lery straw. There was even a time when I argued that our only 
Ipe was in a beneficent, planned capitalism. Nothing could show 
kre clearly how far I would go in defense of my old conceptions, 

Ir to assert that the future of society depended on the intelli- 
Ince and benevolence of such men as Henry Ford and Owen D. 
bung was, after all, to deny everything I had professed to be- 
tye. Yet even this ridiculous subterfuge had its value: it forced 
to admit that the choice lay between industrial feudalism and 
Solution. The necessity of defending the idea of planned capital- 
, led me to study the proposals made by George Soule, Stuart 
lise, and the like, and when I attempted to translate the vague 
of planning into concrete projects I could no longer conceal 
li myself the preposterousness of the notion. There was, I 
last saw clearly, but one way out. 

I have traced the intellectual steps in my change of opinion, 

*it is easier to see them than it is to see the various sorts of 
Inomic pressure that were affecting me. Yet I know well 6 pough 
It both the questions I asked and the answers I arrived a^were 
Vucts of the particular situation in which I found mys‘^f. If 
able, however gradually, to break through the fog of Jself- 
* tion and «>ntifns ion.-it was becau se my experience at this'.time 


pome 


tncl ^df^iticisM 

less professionally interested in literature, is poorly prepared to 
take a leading part. Yet the fight goes on on many fr^s,^ and_ 
minor engagements as well as^jorjnu^e^gl^^ 

If^fhe wdH^fori^ichSKK^^Jje^gmn^^^ 

portance, it is not without ife own s 5 ghihcanc_e^^rrt>^sn^^ 




SherwooS^Aniaersdin^ 


There is a sense in which I believe that the little stories in Wines- 
6 wr^^,QM 2 ^§^^evduUonar^^nytem^^dia^^r he able 

■.VniiTHnvnot«needttoyTOMfari haclainfoxtheiKg tpr 
rxvAA.4-A.f'Ka.rkio7»orwhiM*Aitlii»ilifGiof^aTcommbnTmanTqiS!^ 


rrnmAjtftitheiplacejLwh^r^theilif^oj ^^ ^Sm^^S^^jl^^^^^^^?^^^ 
wnrki>rj4was»nQlttiibughttihterestih g^Su chyij;^]|Sv^^|^o^j^g^ 
moffasimateri algQrk%ejLst qr y^Allc ggat^allSln^^^jQ^gfaQ^g£Sg| 
poetry, old pla^thewlrerF^^e^ms^^r^nvariably^mtr^^ 
duced as comic figures. Go to your Shakespeare and you will see 
what I mean. It is so in all the older fiction. The notion that the 
worker, in the factory, in the sweat-shop, in the mine, might be as 
sensitive and as easily hurt as the well-to-do, man or woman, and 
that the strange thing in life we call beauty might be as alive 
in such a one-man or woman—as in the rich and successful, is 

still new. , . ^ . X 

If our present capitalist system did in fact produce, even for 
the few, the kind of glowing lives some of our romancers pretend 
I would myself hesitate about deserting capitalism. It doesn’t. 

I am only trying to say this in explanation. I mysdf wrote, 
when I was a very young man, a long,bookJ[^called.J^t y^^ .^e^ 
in Socialism. -^Afterward J 
Among my earlier books I wrote the novel 

attempt to get at the ev-'ry day lives of coal miners -.ih^a^irnddl^^ 
western coal mining town. 

I believe and am bound to believe that those of- you who are 
revolutionists will get th most help out of such men as myself 
not by trying to utilize ' ach talents as we have directly as liters 
of propaganda but in 'saving us as free as possible to strike, by 
our stories out of Am^.rican life, into the deeper facts. 

I mean that the live*- of those who now succeed in getting money 
and "jiiwer ir. our i^r^ ^ent individualistic capitalistic society are 
neither happy nor successful lives. That illusion also^needs to be 
destroyed. 

When it comes to /the others, the workers, the real producers. 
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he down trodden people, there stories need to be told. ' 

J I think I have always wanted to tell that story and still want 
Jo tell it. It is my one great passion. If Winesburg Ohio triM 
Ko tell the story of the defeated figures of an old American mdi- 
Ividualistic small town life, then my new book Beyond Desire is 
Fbut carirying these same people forward into the new American 
I life and into the whirl and roar of modern machines. I do not 
I believe my own impulses have changed. 


Edmund Wilton: 


Thank you for asking me to contribute to the intellectual auto¬ 
biography series, but Tve got so much else on my hands just now 
that I couldn't possibly do the article. There's nothing to^my 
story anyway. I've always had about the same general tenden¬ 
cies—was imbued with literary socialism at college and used to 
contribute to the Masses after the War—but if was only recently 
in trying to .formulate a new policy for The New Repuhlw after 
Croly's death that I investigated Marxism and really understood 
the Marxist position. 

Michari^Gold 

Why I am a Communist: 

In 1914 there was an unemployment crisis in America, and I 
was one of its victims. I was 18 years old, a factory worker and 
shipping clerk with five years experience, and the chief support 
of a fatherless family. Unemployment was no academic matter 
to me, but the blackest and most personal tragedy. 

Well, the hungry workers were raising hell in New York. There 
were demonstrations, marches, and raids on fashionable Fifth 
Avenue churches by the unemployed. The Anarchists were then 
^still a brilliant and fearless revolutionary group in America, and 
they led the fight in New York. 

I blundered into a big Union Square meeting, where Alexander 
Berkman, Emma Goldman, Leonard Abbott and other anarchists 
spoke. The cops, as usual, pointed the anarchist denunciations of 
capitalism by smashing into the, meeting, cracking the skulls and 
ribs of everyone present. I saw a woman knocked down by a 
beefy cop's club. She screamed, and instinctively I^ran across 
the square to help her. I was knocked down myself, booted, and 
managed to escape the hospital only by sheer luck. ^ 

I have always been grateful to that cop and his club. For one 
thing, he introduced me to literature and revolution. I had not 
read a single book in five years; nothing except the sporting page 
of newspapers. I hadn’t thought much about anything except 
baseball, jobs, food, sleep and Sundays at Coney Island. I was a 
. prize fight fanatic and amateur boxer. Now I grew so bitter 
because of that cop that I went around to the anarchist Ferrer 
School and discovered books—I discovered history, poetry, science, 

and the class struggle. . . 

Nobody who has not gone through this proletarian experience 
can ever understand the fever that seized me in the next year. 

I read myself almost blind each night after work. My imnd woke 
up like a suppressed volcano. I can never discharge this personal 
debt to the revolutionary movement—it gave me a mind. 

And I think I can understand whatithe Soviet state means today 
to millions of grateful Russian workers and peasants—it has given 
them a mind. 

I was an anarchist for several years. The poetry, the steong 
passions and naive ideology of that movement appealed to a 
literary adolescent. I found a job as night porter at the Adams 
Express Company depot on West 47th Street. I wrestled big trunks 
and half-ton cases from seven at night until seven the next Mov¬ 
ing. I sweated, but in my mind I lived in the idealistic world of 
Shelley, Blake, Walt Whitman, Kropotkin. I was a revolutionist, 
but it never occurred to me to do anything about it. Nothing, 

really, was demanded of me. -i j. • 

It was the I W. W. who made me conscious of the proletarian 
basis of the revolution. I left New York, had some road ex¬ 
periences, and was present in several 

this heroic organization has still to be written. It is (^cadent 
^ ^ —““ r^teran leaders of American Commu- 

^tla:ou^li«te I. W. W. experience=^ill 


George, and others. (But of course nobody ought feel groi 
this to the bourgeois Civil Liberties liberals who novr 
poor old Wobblies). ' 

The War came; the Russian Revolution; I was against 
i was 100 per cent with the Bolsheviks. It seemed mam 
then, beyond any words, and it still is as marvellous, 
workers' state had come down from the clouds of Shell^^“ 
and established itself on this earth. ’ '^4 

We formed a Bed Guard of about a thousand youth i 
York, which Hugo Gellert and I joined,*to go to Russia 
for the cause. Our captain went to Washington to 
the State Department, but they told him that if we wanted^ 
we had better enlist for France. This, of course, 
a bunch of young Red Guards. 

And now I will end the autobiography by saying that th. 
sian Revolution forced me to read Lenin. I r^ad his pan:^ 

State Und BevoluUtm, and for the first time, really sem^ 
understand the necessary historical steps by which the"' 
could be changed from a filthy capitalist jungle into ah, 
paradise of socialism. ^ 

Till then, -the revolution had been a queer mixture in 
that now is difficult to describe. One ^If of me knew thej^ 
tarian realities of bastardly foremen, lousy jobs, the mis^ 
reading the want ads each morning, cops' clubs, etc. The ^ 
half was full of the most extraordinary mystic ha^, the^“ 
of reading. Let me confess it now—I took Shelley, BlakejT 
Walt Whitman quite literally. They were my real guides .to^je 
lutionary action. But our great teacher Leihn, clarified e 
for me. 

' The Communist dream is beautiful, he seemed to say ^ 
axe-like words, the greatest man has ever formed. The/x^ 
tion is the highest poetry of the human race. But to be^ 
about it means admitting it is only ^ dream, and can 
realized. A revolutionist ought never lose sight of the woffl^ 
goal—(Anarchism, so Lenin stated it)—but he is a trait^ 
misleader and a source of dangerous confusion if for even^^ 
ment he negleqts the daily class struggle, the links in the 

tionary chain. , 

Did one really want the socialist worldt.^^gbgn ^e must &s(g 
every bit of romantic nonsense, one musrtecoine^'as^praeti^'* 
this business as the enemy, who was never romantic, but whoi 
and jailed romantics and amateurs. 1 

Yes, I learned from Leninism never to lose sight of the ^tima! 
goal; also never to lose sight of the practical steps iif attaimuj^^^ 
I cannot tell what a great lesson this was to me; I can only^ 
that its effect was to make me study economics for the first tim 
Today I might sum up my attitude in a few paragraphs. Gqn 
munism can't be summed up that way; it is a new world lar« 
than that found by Columbus, and thousands of poets, econoimsi 
literary critics, and above all, workers, are mapping it "out 
cresting its history. ., J 

But this is a symposiiun, space is valuable, so here are a, 

ideas: 


1. We must have a Socialist world. Capitalism is liter^M 
destroying the human race; it has broken down, it can no loijM 
feed the multitudes; it is a bandit, also, and must be execute 
before it murders another ten million young men in another wm 

2. The intellectuals, the teachers, engineers, critics, art pho^ 
raphers, ballet masters, etc. haven't the numbers, or the econoi* 
power or the will or the sheer necessity of ushering in a social^ 
world. Only the working class satisfies these requirements^ 
free itself it is forced to bring in socialism. The» intellectui 
have a favored servant status in capitalism; and their chief ai 
will remain fascist. Like good flunkeys the majority of them 
remain incorrigibly ^loyalist.” They will try to patch up 
master's failing fortunes; they will invent '‘planning” schemes; 
elect Norman Thomas as President to stave off a revolution 
Socialist revolution); they will flock around a Woodrow Wih 
a Franklin Roosevelt, and then a Mussolini; yes, they will h« 
saviours for capitalism; we know too well these liberals who m 
liberal in America, b ut now may be found in the Fascist 
iHPPWWJBJSBJBSO^rient. Perhaps 10 per cent of them Xj 

will join the workingclass ranks and 
enormously. But this will be the cream of the intellectual 

3. Only the workingclass can bring in Socialism. The one 
problem of our time, therefore, is how the working cla^ 
-organized and led to the conquest of the state and to * 

'here is no other problem. 
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^l%re I Siand and How 1 Got Here 

rifie editors of Nev) Masses write to me of '*the iparked move- 
li^t;among the intellectuals'toward the left”j and they.ask me 
'Si'^an “intellectual autobiography” of how I got ihat way. What 
want .to kno\^of course, is in my books. And what they 
lire really asking, is a 2,000 word digest of my books for readers 
^who, pre^umeably, are too busy preparing the Revolution to find 
®fime to read them. Personally, I feel that if a necessarily super- 
^<5aL digest of a man's books is worth while, it would repay the 
^^ort to read the books, themselves. Moreover, although there 
^ipay be some critic smart enough to get into so brief a space the 
i^isence of what I have labored to put into fifteen volumes, I am 
Jg&p l can not do it. - 

l^My “movement toward the left” is a steady, logical evolution 
"p^iny pjablished works. It is not really a “movement” at all in 
Ifie sense of a displacement —^like that of a man, for instance, who 
^Hoves from Brooklyn to the Bronx. It' is really a clarifying and 
Hpi^difying and organizing of convictions present in my work from 
Vits beginning: it is a sharpening and shifting of the focus of my 
|work, due to the economic and psychologic shifts of the America 
Itlivo in. 

I I have never been an economist or sociolo^st. I have always 
been, first of all, an artist—the kind of artist, however, who is 
nterested not only in individuals but also in peoples, in cultures, 

[ ideas. Those of my creations that deal with imagine^ persons 
y groups of persons are “fiction”: those that deal with actual 
Ltoric peoples are harder to classify, but they are as essentially 
Vks of art as my novels. I am, moreover, a product of the 
Sv York upper middle class. But by the time I was finished 
p college, I knew that I did not belong with my class, and that 
^Bpkxld not go into the money-making racket which went by such 
ffnfi^es as “business” or “the law.” A couple of years^ of newspaper 
pwork were sufficient to convince me that the capitalistic order 
I was rotten from top to bottom: rotten in its churches, in its 
[politics, in its business, in its arts, in its intellectual life. But 
I this conviction brought %vith it no clear idea as to the way out. 
PThe trouble, it seemed to me, was with human nature. And of 
course, it was—and it is. Men and women, I thought, might 
I Vindividually achieve, against great odds, some truth and beauty. 

I lit was a desperately slow process; but at the time I knew no„ 
■ /other. The Marxian idea of a class, potentially representative 
of mankind, and potentially destined to destroy the stratified greed 
and violence that had become Society, was still far beyond me. 

^Nonetheless, social emotions and social ideas were, from the 
beginning, conscious factors in my books. And it would be pos- 
fsible, if I had the time, to isolate and trace their evolution from 
f one book to the next; although in so doing I should necessanly 
distort the true nature of my works, if I disregarded other vital 
and integral elements. 

My first published novel (written before we entered the War) was 
I The Unwelcome Mam It is the story of a sensitive youth, with- 
‘ but unusual talents, in petty bourgeois American society. The 
story arraigns this society for its sordidness, its cruelty, its 
. sterility; it depicts the fate of a lad who rebels against it, yet 
[who rebels hopelessly, since he is equipped with but ordinary 
powers, since he is alone, and since—above all—^he possesses no 
ideology except that of his own class. 

rt Then the War came to America and it forced me, who had 
always been most at home in the arts and in philosophy, to think 
‘ for the first time in political terms. I saw soon enough that the 
V^ar was not what the Nations said it was: that it was the result 
imperialistic capitalism and, more deeply, of the state of mind 
“plized by the capitalistic order. Before this, I had con- 
capitalism's culture, I had also condemned its economic 
g^ne no farther than Vvague utopian social- 
ppfttkin^ but not Map^^SOuclUSiSS^t that 


I had faith only in individual action. Now, I read Marx. But I 
was still extremely far from applying his laws to American con¬ 
ditions. 

At the time, I was editing “The Seven Arts” with James Op- 
penheim and Van Wyck Brooks. All three of us called ourselves 
socialists; but our magazine had begun as a purely literary organ 
for national expression. Our “master” was Walt Whitman. Now, 
however, with the War upon us, we were faced with the necessity 
of action. We opposed America's entry into the War. We sup¬ 
ported Eugene Debs, (although we did not think much cff his 
mind). We published John Reed, and the magnificent revolution¬ 
ary articles of Randolph Bourne. Secret service men began to 
infest our offices; the papers listed us among “enemies from with¬ 
in.” We went down with flying colors. 

When the draft came, I registered as an objector “not for 
religious reasons but against imperialist war.” And while I 
waited for the military police to send me to Leavenworth (they 
never got to me), I began a novel which only now I am really 
^vriting; and of which I published a part under the title The 
Dark Mother. 

My rebellion and my hopes at this time; were expressed in my 
first critical volume Our America, which appeared in 1919. Let 
me quote from the first paragraph: 

<‘No American can hope to run a journal, win public office, suc¬ 
cessfully advertise a soap* or wite a popular novel who does not 
insist upon the idealistic basis of his country. A peculiar sort 
of ethical rapture has earned the term Am^ican. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son is only its latest adept: George Washington was by no means 
its first. And the reason is probably at least in part that no 
land has ever sprung so nakedly as ours from a direct and con¬ 
scious material impulse. The history of the colonization of Amer¬ 
ica is the reflex result of economic movements in the Mother 
countries ...” 

And the book's last sentence: t 

“ ... In a dying world, creation is revolution.” 

Our America, although essentially a poet's portrait of his world, 
was an attack on our capitalistic system, viewed as a culture. 
It also was an appeal to the future—to “revolution.” But it did 
not envisage the way to%this future in Marxian terms—^i.e., in 
terms of the class war. The masses, whom it called “the multi¬ 
tudes in Whitman,” must take over and make over America; but 
the book stressed as the dynamic force making for revolution, the 
spiritual and cultural values in America: the Indian, the immi¬ 
grant, the message of men like Whitman, Lincoln, Spinoza, Marx. 
And its direct appeal was not to a proletarian class (with whom 
I had little contact), but to a small band of gallant writers who 
were to lead the “multitude”—and who, of course, failed to 
materialize. 

I returned to fiction; and wrote in the next four years my three 
most important novels: Rahab, City Block, Holiday. These were 
pure forms of experimental art: lyrical and dionysian. But even 
in them, there is a strong line of social implication—which per¬ 
haps is one reason why all three of these novels are translated 
into Russian. Holiday is a novel of the South. It really has but 
two collective characters: “white to^vn” and “nigger town” of a 
Gulf state. It depicts the encounter of these two characters-~the 
economic subjugation of the Negro to the white, and the emotional 
subjugation of the white to the Negro. It draws the clash to its 
tragic passionate conclusion: the lynching. Perhaps I can best 
suggest the social quality of the book by saying that the Negro 
press hailed it, and called it^the “modem Uncle Tom's Cabin”— 
a compliment which, I fear, did not flatter the artist in me. 

Rahab is, in its bare social lines, the story.of a Southern girl, 
of tiiemidffieclasSjruined by her evangelical Christian husband,! 
• drifflnBSro^^ contact with the underworld, shj“ 

finJI^wSSrflnHlHjfW essence of true religion: the facing of tl 
reality of life. And City Block is a kind of collective novel abo^ 
a New York proletarian street. These books are not “proletarJ 
literature” in the sense tliat their characters conscious ly call/ 
a Marxian revolution. Neith er is Ww ^skur . ^ or M ^ 









altliougli Sherwood Anderson is deeply a proletarian novelist. 

But let me point out, that to have made the characters of my 
‘‘city block” call for revolution in 1922 Avould have been bad art. 

It would have been contrary to the nature of tliese characters. 
Only when the proletariat itself becomes consciously revolutionary, 
can a good proletarian novelist so depict it. That consciousness 
is just begfinning in the U. S. To demand it of novels faithful to 
the truth as it existed a decade ago, is absurd. 

Now again, the great American problem claimed me: the prob¬ 
lem of creating a true new ivoi'ld in our hemisphere. Our Avwtum 
had been but a prelude of this theme, which I intended to treat 
symphonically in a group of books. My purpose was not 
critical: it was to create portraits of the American worlds—of the 
human sources of our energy—^which vrould constructively lead 
forth into the future. One of the results of Our America had 
been to put me in touch wdth the radical students and writers of 
South America. And they made me see that America did not 
stop at the Rio Grande: it went all the way down to Argentina. 
Now, you cannot understand the U. S. without knowing England 
and Europe. And similarly you cannot understand^ America 
'Hispana, without knowing Spain, Portugal, North 'A.Mca. So I 
went there. And later on, I went to Mexico and South America, 

I wrote Virgin Spain and Awicrfca Hispa^io—-cultural portraits 
of these peoples. I cannot, here, possibly go into even the sim¬ 
plest exposition of what these books contain; their ideological 
content is too complex, and besides, they are primarily portraits’^ 
works of art. Here, all I can say is, that I felt very strongly 
the relevance of both the Catholic and Semitic traditions in Spain, 
and of the American Indian cultures, to the problem of creating 
a world in which the person, knowing his true place in the col¬ 
lective group, should be a true person. The Spaniard has a ^nse 
of the whole which needs only to be transposed from its false 
Christian symbols to prepare him for a true communism. (I point 
K out the analogy of the Russians, who also had a Catholic back- 
ground, in my recent Daivn in R'ussia), And the great Indian 
cultures have" always had communistic roots; have always pre¬ 
served that sense of the individual as a social integer, which we 
must achieve in North America, before we can think of overcom¬ 
ing the false individualism that is the essence of our capitalistic 
order. 

I wrote these two books primarily for the United States, since 
I was convinced of the usefulness /or <w 5 se>es^of^u|id§rg:^^^^ 
these peoples. But oddly enough; the books haVe’-^been^understood 
chiefly in the Hispanic countries. Here, they were shallowly 
regarded as “travel books.” (They are no more travel books, ^an 
Don Quixote is a travel book). In Spain, in Mexico, in Argentina, 
they are understood as revolutionary analyses of the genius or 
races—attempts to lift up, into consciousness and therefore into 
force, the potential promise of the American peoples. 

Well allotted space is running short, and I haven’t done 
more than mention a few of my books. They may be said o 
represent, socially, an evolution from personal revolt against 
bourgeois society (The Unwelcome Man, Our An^rica) to the 
discovery of dynamic forces and values in our modern epoch, po¬ 
tential for the creating of a new revolutionary world (The Ke- 
discovery of America, America Hispana), In all my books, however, 
the stress is on the primary matcinal that must be recreated i.e., 
mankind; and not on the economic and political i^ethod that must 
be the first outward step in the re-creative task. The reason for 
this is, that I am not an economist, not a professional^ revolu¬ 
tionist; but an artist, a psychologist, and cultural historian. 

Where, then, is my “movement to the left?” For it exists. 
In my books, it is not a movemeiO^ it is a steady evolution. But 
in my active life, it has recently been som», hing of a movement. 

I will put down briefly why this is, and V,hy it will continue to 
be . . . 

1 I have lost my last vestige of faith in ^he middle-classes, in 
all middle class action, and in the efficacy t: ‘"tflectual groups 
■who are identified, either openly or indirectly, -with middle class 

values. ^ \ V i. 

2. I do not romanticize or idealize the weykers and peasants. 


I am no follower of Rousseau, vaguely dreaming of the 
tion of “the natural man.” But to have faith in 
all, in this epoch of bourgeois decadence, must naean henw^tyj 
to have faith in the proletarians and farniers who 
have not been hopelessly corrupted by the sources and methyl 
of the capitalistic order. The artist and thinker, from now i 
SusteS either to hope and fight witK the 
despair and surrender alone. At bottom, Marxism is a ^me%. 
odology for creating a hittmn culture—m y 

tures kich history reveals. In tW® ®®“®®- 
great economic discoveries, I am better 

Marx: and I accept him wholly. However, Marx, did not combine 
the task of providing a methodology 4^^ 

began, but he did not conclude the work. And 
To be a good Mar.xian is to be creative enough to go beyond 

3. I accept wholly the Marxian law, that a 5®^®^"*'®"®’^ H 
tarian class is the chief instrument for creating the commul 
society. And I agree with Marx, wholly, -that only this commul 
society can go forward to the creating of a real hmnan 

4 I believe tliat the intellectuals of all kinds must definitl 

and actively join hands ivith the revolutionary proletarian clal 
that they must take a militant part, as intetlectitals, hencefor J 
in the clLs war, and that it is their duty to make their positfl 
unequivocally clear to all the workers. ^ 

5 The world is in crisis. Men and women are starving; tn ^ ^ 
are’being demoralized by unemployment; when they attempt even 
to protest they ara being bludgeoned back to 

mohs of Business fascism. At such a time, I 
main in my library, although my essential work «J®'^ f 
must from time to time make clear, m languap J 

the language of my books—in the language of physical comradi 
ship—my solidarity with the people. .ml 

6. The world is in crisis, and there is no time ^ 
revolutionary tomorrow must be prepared today. 
may come too late-too late to save mankind from t^®/®.®^ 

of wpitalistic war, and (still worse) from the moral siphilis ol 

capitalistic Peace. j 

7. However, I shall not lose sight of what has been, and coni 
tinues to be, my share in the work of world-creation. Nor ^all 
let my emotions in the daily crisis swerve me. Th^ -wo^d be_ 
deadly sentimentalism. The task of the create ^ 

isfith>::^creator^oftrey.olutiqna r^|gffitap^||jglupy^||gj^gg||a^^ 

AM^t 14, 1932. ' - ■- - - 


Clifton B. Fadiman: 


My particular turn to the left was a simple matter. I can’j 
write 1500 words about it. ^ 

History-mainly in the form of the crisis-became my teacher 
while I was still young enough to learn. 

Another thing—my work, for many years, has been mainly m 
the field of business. You can accept business (another word foJ 
America); you can be cynical about it (‘civilipd’ in the Ne«l 
Yorker manner) ; or you can take a good look at it. Unl^s you r J 
a big shot in business—and even then, frequently—accep^g busd 
ness or being cynical about it makes you out a damned fool. Ini 
one of the smallest shots in the locker—and I got tired of bein^ 

a damned fool. ^ 

There were a couple of other cut-and-dried factors. During tr 
summer of 1931 I happened tg spend time with people vmo knd 
morTthan I did. They too, perhaps, were just history disguisj 
as individuals. I couldn’t help learning from them. 

Also I got a little sour on the sort of stuff I was ivrrting. 
didn’t seem capable of development The point of view b^mdl 
was inadequate for the interpretation of events, ®j 

tural events. And, as I am temperamentally indisposed to’^rd tl 
VilffliP^W?XfSmSb only one other point of -view possible. 

was a certain amount of imitation, ma 
compulsion, whatever you choosi to call it—still another n^e 

^'Theipresent left turn of any^j^ersoyj^y small grojjl 
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Many groups have fought for this leadership. By now his- 
Ihas given all of them a chance at power, and it is possible 
ate exactly what each will do to bring in socialism. 

The Anarchists may be dismissed as a small and moribund 
Their chief form of action today is not against capitalism, 
against the Kussian Kevolution. The I. W. W. and syndicalist 
ement can be described in the same terms. The Socialist and 
imunist parties are the chief international rivals for leadership 
: working class. And both have controlled great nations. 

The Socialists may best be analyzed, perhaps, by their 
Ions in Germany, where they made a revolution. The Socialist 
llers there have swung into the ranks of reaction. They mur- 
L Liebknecht and Luxemburg at the beginning of their regime, 
they ended by advising the working class to vote for Von 
,enburg. They established no socialism. They tolerated 
»sm, even made compacts with it, until’it grew strong enough 
^lestroy them. Their political strategy had as goal not the 
inse of workers’ rights and the establishment of socialism, but 
[patching up of capitalism. The same story could be told of 
lisay Macdonald’s England, or Chiang Kai Shek’s China, or 
Ifapan, where two-thirds of the Socialist party moved over into 
ew Fascist Party to back their native imperialists in the rape 
Manchuria. Is all this true, or isn’t it? How can anyone 
‘end such a party? How can anyone say any longer that this 
[;ernational Socialist party can be trusted to bring in socialisni? 

in America they run true to form, as in the case of their ^ 
ader, Morris Hillqujt. He acted as lawyer for certain Czarist' 
fiillionaires who tried to seize Soviet funds on the grounds that 
eir oil wells had been nationalized, (Socialism). Yes, Hillquit, 
Socialist leader, pleaded in a long brief that Socialism is 
gal. And Norman Thomas, the Socialist president, in a long 
[cch said that Socialism meant confiscation, and that he was 
inst confiscation. In Milwaukee a Socialist Mayor gives $1.31 
mrth of food to each starving unemployed family per week, and 
eats them up when they demonstrate for more. Is this a fact, 
r isn’t it? And is it Socialism? • . 

7. The Socialists are the great alibi merchants of the modern 
vorld. Their constant plea, when in power, has always been that 
he tim^r-wtc^TuSt yet ripe for Socialism. But the time vras not 
ipe either, in Russia, when the Communists took power. The 
ifficulties were the most enormous and heartbreaking that ever 


Upton Sinclair 

A Most Significant Change 

In the August issue of the "Living Age” I read with'sorrow 
of soul an article by Nikolaus Basseches, reprinted from the 
"Neue Freie Presse” of Vienna, telling about the terrible failure 
which is coming in Soviet agriculture. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Basseches says that by the lOtb of last\ 
May the Russians had succeeded in planting less than 30 per cent! 
of the 264 million acres called for under the Plan, "and a few| 
weeks later the Plan was only 42.7 per cent fulfilled.” There Js 
a good deal more about this, nearly three full pages, and it winds 
up with the statement: "After four years of the first Five-Year' j 
Plan, which is now supposed to be completed, the total output 
of grain, which had risen during recent years to 21,600,000 tons 
in 1930 and 22*400,000 tons in 1931, will amount at most to ten 
million tons.” 

This hurt me in spirit, because I am on record as having said 
that the socialization of agriculture in Russia is the most sig¬ 
nificant change in the history of mankind. I have predicted that 
it will bankrupt small-scale peasant agriculture throughout the 
world, and make inevitable an agricultural revolution. The peas¬ 
ants of every country being the back bone of superstition and 
reaction, I was hopeful of change, and sad over the Basseches 
article. 

But I remembered how many other sets of statistics I had read, 
over a period of fifteen years, proving the collapse of the Soviet 
system. I decided to wait a few days before' giving way com¬ 
pletely to despair. And sure enough, here comes the "Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union,” published by Amtorg in New York, 
dated August 15th. In it I find an article headed "Results of 
Spring Sowing and the Harvesting Campaign.” To be sure these 
are Soviet figures; but then, so are Mr. Basseches’, I presume. 

I do not believe the correspondent of the "Neue Freie Presse” has. 
been flying over Russia in an airplane and counting the number 
of acres which have been planted. Neither do I suppose that the 
correspondents of any V^ite newspapers in Riga or Warsaw have 
been performing such service. * 

According to the figures, I learn that the results of the spring 
sowing campaign up to July first show that "the^plantings w^“: 
99.6 per cent of the record area sown, last year.” I learn also 


aced a group of leaders. But in the midst of war, revolution, i.' —— - «_ 

armed intervention by seventeen capitalist nations^rtMe^that by August Fir^t the harvesfang campaign ‘A^as g.en under.. 

Socialism. They have gone way, and a total of 75.8 million acres have been harvested., ,Rus-:. 


amine, an 

Jommunists struck the first blow for 

>n; nobody lies any longer that Russia is swinging back to capital¬ 
ism. While capitalism strangles in the fatal web of its o\yn con- 
'.radictions, the Soviet state grows stronger and wins new victories 
'or Socialism. The majestic thunder of the Five Year Plan has 
Shaken the world. We can trust this Party to bring in socialism, 
therefore; it has already begun the historic task. 

8. It is an international party, Avith units in each country. It 
s developed tactics, a discipline, a literature; and to it daily 

attracted the most fearless and intelligent elements of the 
[vorking class. It makes mistakes. It suffers defeats. But it 
narches on. Its discipline may seem harsh at times, but when 
he world war comes the Communist International will not split 
p into national units fighting each other under the capitalist 
.lags, as did the Socialist International. It will not betray us; 
or it purges itself constantly of every taint of capitalist influ- 
nce. We can trust this Party; but we cannot trust the Hillquits, 
amsay Macdonalds and Schiedemanns of the Socialist movement. 

9. Is there another instrument, another political party in the 
lorld today, as well-tempered, as fearless, as studious and flex¬ 
ile, in as deadly earnest about the birth of Socialism as this 
fommunist Party? If there is not, then whoever injures or 
Ifiticizes this party without helping it, whoever forms rival par¬ 
ies or sects, is of necessity a traitor to the coming of socialism. 

110. I have wanted for fifteen years one supreme thing. I have 
bnted it more than love, health, fame or security. It is world 
\alism that I want—^for I know this alone can banish the mis- 
of the world I now live in. It will free the factory slaves, 
farm drudges, it will set women free, and restore the Negro 
its human rights. I know that the world will be beautiful 
the sunlight of proletarian brotherhood; meanwhile, the 
And I want Socialism so much that I accept this fierce, 
^ as my fate in time; I accept its discipline? 


sia expects* eight million extra tons of grain this year, instead of 
twelve million less. Also I learn that 80 per cent of the sowings 
this year were done by the socialized sector of State and coopera¬ 
tive farms. That is the thing that really counts; so believers 
in social progress may cheer up. 


GORKI GORKI 

two new books by the shock-brigader, GORKI 

To American Intellectualsj 
Days With Lenin, 25 

—not only are these pamphlets by GORKI, but they are 
GORKI on two subjects of prime importance published 
at a price anyone can atford to pay 
—here are two books to read, to study, to pore over, to 
quote 

—and anyone can afford them! 

ORDER IMMEDIATELY FROM NEW MASSES 
BOOK SERVICE! 


necessitiesjibecomeaspractical and realistic as is'possible for 
me; I 

WhoeV ^e Victory of Socialism is forced today 

into only one party—^the Communist. Whatever strengthens 
Communist Party brings socialism nearer. The liberal 
portunist roads seem smoother and fa 
jCommunist 


. tx> be'^ 


pad thej 

















